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BUSINESS RECORDS AND 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
IN AUSTRALIA 


DAVID S. MACMILLAN 


In this last century, with the application of a “scientific method” 
© historical study, there has been a growing interest in written records 
of all kinds. The archives of governments, the private papers of 
families and distinguished men, and the records of universities, cities 
and churches have come within the scholar’s scope and the archivist’s 
are. Of all the types of record material, business archives have been 

ost neglected even in countries which have traditionally been the 
urseries of commerce and business enterprise. So much history has 
been written from a political, religious or military point of view that 
he annals of economc effort have tended to be neglected. 

The growing interest in social and economic history in the last half 
entury has rectified this to some extent, especially in British, German 
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and American historical writing. Yet, the fact that so many of te 
early social and economic historians had “left wing” views led to 
such subjects being approached from the government and trade union 
angles rather than with a dispassionate regard for documentary e'i- 
dence on both sides of the question. It may be argued, of course, that 
business records were difficult of access—and this was, generally, tie 
case in the past, and still is, unfortunately, too often the case nowada’’s. 
Yet the suspicion remains that too often the eminent social historians 
have simply not cared to consult the records of business concerns, even 
where they have been readily available, and in Britain and in the 
United States there have been firms which have been prepared since 
the turn of the century to allow their records (albeit their old non- 
current ones) to be consulted by accredited research workers. 

In the last twenty years some of the great industrial corporations 
and mercantile companies have gone to considerable expense in estab- 
lishing archives repositories for their records, complete with facilities 
for research work on the material by schclars from outside. The Ford 
Company of America and the British-Canadian Hudson Bay Company 
are examples of this trend. At the same time, organisations have been 
set up to seek out and preserve business records and research centres 
have been esttablished where business history can be studied from 
holdings of business records. 

In Britain the Business Archives Council has been operating for 
nearly twenty years. In Germany an institute for business and commer- 
cial history is flourishing, with its fine publication Tradition, and in 
the United States the Harvard School of Business Administration has 
already achieved a great deal along those lines. In Sweden, Denmark, 
France and Belgium also business records are at last receiving notice 
and in the last few months that imposing body, the British Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, has given its blessing to the work of the 
Business Archives Council by making provision for financial backing 
for the necessary surveys and classification work. 

The field is a very new one, and the impact of the use of business 
records for historical research is only beginning to be felt. It is sur- 
prising how conservative historians can be in their attitude to source 
materials. If medievalists at one time fell into the two categories of 
adherents of the chroniclers on one hand and devotees of the adminis- 
trative records on the other, there was the very good reason for their 
particularity, that these were the only sources available. The narrow- 
ness of some medievalists was excusable but this does not apply to 
the historian whose field lies in the broader aspects of the last three 
centuries. In dominion and imperial history especially, the tendency) 
to rely on government records to the exclusion of private papers and 
other material has been very pronounced. The growth of the Aus- 
tralian community, for instance, has been viewed by many as the 
growth and development of political institutions—not a bad approach 
in itself, but one that tends to distort the picture of economic develop- 
ment which, so often, went ahead despite government rather than with 
its assistance. Preoccupation with political and administrative history 
has certainly had this important effect. 
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Jntil 1954 only a few sporadic symptoms of interest in business 
an | commercial history were evinced by Australian historians. Occa- 
sic 1ally a business firm would undertake the production of a “centen- 
ar history” (destroying its records afterwards, with the satisfying 
fe \ing that all that could be written had been written—‘the last and 
fir | word”) and there were some few scholarly studies of certain 
as ects of development like Professor S. J. Butlin’s work on the early 
bz iks, but generally the field was a neglected one. 


he paucity of Australia’s archival facilities was partly the reason. 
W th only the Commonwealth Government properly equipped to pre- 
se ve its records by legislation and the possession of an adequate 
ar hives organisation, the staff, funds and storage facilities for business 
re ords simply were not available, though archivists in the service of 
ste.e governments, starved of the staff and facilities to cope with their 
go’ernment records, were well aware that business records were valu- 
ab.» and that they were being destroyed at a frightening rate. This was 
es; ecially the case in cities like Sydney and Melbourne where storage 
space in offices in the central business areas was at a premium. 


The Business Archives Council of Australia (New South Wales 
Branch) was the first organisation to take a specialised interest in the 
field. Before 1954 some of the research libraries, notably the Mitchell 
Library in Sydney and the Oxley Library in Brisbane, were prepared 
to take in business records, and undoubtedly did signal service in this 
regard as the only institutions available for such deposits. But staff 
and resources were necessary for the seeking out and listing of papers 


and this function could hardly be undertaken by the overtaxed library 
staffs. 


It was realised by the founders of the Business Archives Council 
that the co-operation and support of the business world would be neces- 
sary and the response, in the form of membership and funds, was 
encouraging from the start. Business executives were found, almost 
without exception, to be interested in the Council, its work and its 
aims. The aims reflected the nature of the Council, which has been 
from the start an alliance of academic and business interests. 


|. To promote the study of business history. 
2. To encourage owners to preserve business documents of historical 
importance and interest. 


3. To bring qualified historians into touch with new sources of 
information. 


4. To provide skilled assistance and advice to owners of documents 
in the current use and disposal of such business records, in par- 
ticular the devising of destruction schedules. 


5. To further these ends by the issue of suitable publications. 


As subsidiary objects were listed: the formation of a central in- 
ventory of business records extant in New South Wales; the formation 
of a microfilm library of business records; the publication of selected 
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business records, so as to make them readily available for researc); 
the sponsoring of research students and their accrediting to busineis 
firms for access to records held by the firms; the arranging of lecturvs 
on business history and the extension of business records surveys io 
other parts of Australia. 

The Council commenced its activities after its foundation in October 
1954, and since that date over three hundred surveys of busine:s 
records have been made, from large scale surveys involving tons of 
record material, involving days of listing, to surveys involving only a 
few items. In too many cases there has been a negative result—records 
have been destroyed, handed over in salvage drives, lost or dispersed. 
This has been the fate of the records of many of the most important 
commercial and industrial concerns, and material that is irreplaceable 
and of inestimable value historically has perished. In a saddening 
number of cases large accumulations had been destroyed a very few 
years before the firms were approached and only tantalising fragments 
of fine series of minute books, ledgers, letter books and correspondence 
remained. In surprisingly many cases there was a tendency to preserve 
press cuttings and early printed material while destroying manuscript 
records. Another tendency was to destroy indiscriminately material of 
the post 1850 period, while preserving a few earlier records as 
“mementoes”. 

It soon became clear that some easily-consulted handbook on the 
comparative value of material and on its care and preservation would 
be useful and a booklet! was prepared and distributed among business 
firms. This set out in very simple terms, free from archival technical 
terms, the principles of selection, based on provenance and the unique- 
ness of content. The booklet was soon in strong demand, and a num- 
ber of firms were prompted by it to organise their old records. But 
it was soon found that surveys carried out by members of the Council 
were the only effective means of securing inventories. Working on very 
slight resources, the Council conducted these, often under difficult con- 
ditions in vaults, cellars, lofts and strongrooms, and the central inven- 
tory of records in the Council’s headquarters in the University of 
Sydney was gradually built up. In the journal of the Council? articles 
were published on the classification and description of business records, 
with technical notes, and advice was provided for firms with records 
problems. 

One of the most difficult aspects of archives work is the need for 
coping with the rapidly accumulating masses of modern records. The 
function of the archivist and that of the records officer tend to overlap, 
as the Grigg Report on British government records administration 
showed clearly a few years ago. The Council consequently received 
many requests for guidance on records problems generally and was 
compelled to consider the problems of modern records management. 


1 Business Archives by Alan Birch and David S. Macmillan (Publication No. 1 of the 
Business Archives Council of Australia, 1955). 

= of the Business Archives Council of Australia, 1955-59 (published twice 
yearly). 
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At a Summer School in Archives in the University of Sydney in 
1‘ 57, the first of its kind held in Australia, an attempt was made to 
p vide business firms, government departments and other organisa- 
ti ns with guidance on the problems of selection, disposal and storage 
te hniques. Photographic methods and cybernetics were also dealt 
w h, the whole series of lectures being delivered by people with 
e: derience in their particular field. The school was surprisingly well 
ai ended—over one hundred and fifty persons enrolled, and its popu- 
la ity did indicate the demand for instruction in the records field.* 


With archives organisation still in its infancy in Australia, the 
C. uncil has found a good deal of propaganda work necessary to stimu- 
la 2 public interest in business records. The publication of well written 
ar 1 properly documented business histories and economic history 
st dies embodying business record material has certainly helped a great 
de il; but business people generally do not read such books, and the 
pr’ss, the radio and television have been co-operative in giving pub- 
lic ty to the Council’s work. Interesting material, like early ship models 
and the correspondence of colourful and well known personalities, or 
quaint items like early lottery tickets and bills of exchange are certainly 
useful for this kind of publicity, but, of course, it still remains difficult 
to stir up interest in historically valuable but somewhat unexciting 
minute books and ledgers. A realisation of historical importance is not 
easily imparted. 

What are the principles that the Australian Council has worked out 
in the last five years for conducting a survey of business records in 
an area? It is not difficult to pick out the obviously old firms, the 
well known long established businesses, some of which flaunt their age 
as proofs of stability and superiority. It is more difficult to detect the 
old firms (which have become submerged, or merged, together with 
their records), in another, newer firm. Take overs are not an invention 
of the 1950s and the youngest firm can hold records of its predeces- 
sors. Business mergers have been responsible for much destruction 
of records but they have also ensured the preservation of records in 
some cases. The most unlikely firm can hold material of great value 
and the tragedy is that it is almost impossible to discover deposits of 
this kind. 


Other rich deposits which are difficult to trace are the papers of 
business men who have kept their records at home, to be inherited (or, 
more often, destroyed) by their children. This is especially the case 
where the family has gone completely out of the business and the 
records have become disjoined from the enterprise which produced 
them. In cases like these, chance and luck in personal contacts can 
lead to the discovery of important papers, whose existence would 
otherwise be unsuspected. In this, as with the actual surveys of 
records, the personal approach has been found necessary. It is useless 
to write individuals or firms asking them to list significant historical 


3 The proceedings at the Summer School were published in 1957 under the title Archives 
— Techniques and Functions in a Modern Society. 
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material in their possession. The average intelligent person finds dif - 
culty in describing old papers and to the average company secreta’y 
a day-book of the 1840s is incomprehensible. In any case, the business 
executive very rarely has the time or inclination to go delving in the 
dusty deposits in out-of-the-way places in his company’s premises, ard 
if the work of compiling an inventory or making a report is delegated 
to an office junior, the likelihood is that the outcome will be meaning- 
less, for a reasonable knowledge of old business records is needed ‘o 
make a rough preliminary list of an unfamiliar, often badly mixed-up 
mass of books and papers. 

A surprising feature of the survey made by the Council to date has 
been the unawareness of company secretaries, executives and clerical 
staffs of the existence of material. On several occasions the Council 
has been assured that nothing has survived and has secured permission 
to make searches that have been very fruitful. In one instance, after 
regretfully explaining that there were no old records, the secretary 
of an old-established company conducted the Council’s representative 
round the premises. Within half an hour the first books of record of 
the company, quite unique sources for real estate operations in the 
1850s, had come to light, as well as several hundred feet of early 
subdivision plans and posters. 

A gratifying result of the surveys is the keen interest that can be 
stimulated among businessmen when they are made aware of the 
importance of the material they hold. When the history of a firm is 
shown as part of overall national development, it seems more import- 
ant, and the Council, in its publications and by means of the lectures 
and papers that are delivered under its auspices, does seek to promote 
such interest. 

A school of business history would be the natural centre for further- 
ing the kind of work the Council has been doing, and the fact that 
other Australian universities than the University of Sydney have been 
entering the business records field is a heartening sign of progress. In 
the Research School of Social Sciences in the Australian National 
University a programme of collecting records has been begun. A 
repository has been established with a full-time Archives Officer to 
direct the work of surveying and collecting business records. The 
Department of Economic History in the University of Melbourne is 
also active in the field. 

The seeker after business records is confronted with problems that 
the government archivist does not have to anything like the same 
extent. Even where legislation on State archives does not exist, or is 
inadequate, the government records officer or archivist can approach 
departments knowing that he can count on the co-operation due to a 
fellow public servant. He may find departmental jealousy of archival 
prying, but more often he will be regarded as an angel of deliverance, 
who might clear out valuable storage space. 

The intending surveyor of business records must make his approach 
very warily. Some firms (breweries, lawyers and some shipping firms 
seem most prone to this) make a great thing of confidentiality even 
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w th very old records. Confidence must be built up, and the usefulness 
o a survey made clear. This can be done in many cases by providing 
in ‘entories of the records surveyed, with a report embodying such 
in ormation as: the exceptional importance of any items found; the 
p ysical condition of the records; indication of the present locations of 
tt » material (in departments, strong-rooms and “stores”) and advice 
a: to storage methods for the records. Few secretaries, however touchy 
a' out confidentiality, will pass up the chance of having an embarrass- 
ir ; mass of old books and papers carefully listed and described free 
ai d gratis. 

he initial approach to a firm is the most difficult step in making 
a survey and it is here that the business members of the Council can 
pi vide extremely valuable liaison. The businessman tends to look 
w th suspicion on the questing academic or professional archivist, but 
ths can be dispelled by a few words from a business acquaintance. 

The tragic feature of the business records position in Australia is 
thit so much material has gone by the board in the last half century. 
Few of the private collectors whose benefactions have enriched 
libraries and other repositories have been interested in business papers, 
ard no body has existed to stir public interest in them for their own 
sake. It will be interesting to see how the information and the records 
being gathered in Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra will affect Aus- 
tralian historiography. This is a little worked field, and the records are 
steadily being made accessible. 

As with government records, there is a need in many cases to 
supplement the sources in Australia with material held in Britain. 
Already the Business Archives Council has been responsible for 
bringing in records from London that present the other side of the 
story in the case of several important British concerns operating in 
Australia. It is hoped that microfilm records will be accumulated where 
the originals are retained abroad by the companies. 

With the entry of the Australian National University and the Vic- 
torian Branch of the Business Archives Council into the field, the sur- 
veying and gathering-in of records has gone on apace in the last few 
years. The Research School of Social Sciences in the Australian 
National University has published lists of business records held in its 
repository, and by this date, November 1959, it is possible to sum up 
the results and the findings of about five years of activity. In the first 
place, the records (more or less complete) of about twenty really 
important old companies, which have played a significant part in 
national development, have been brought into repositories, chiefly to 
Canberra. In Sydney, the central inventory has full listing of the 
records of more than twenty concerns of the like prime importance, as 
well as inventories and lists for more than a hundred other companies 
of varying importance, some of them comparatively modern. 

From the surveys so far, it appears that some aspects of economic 
development are going to be better documented than others. In Sydney, 
for instance, which has always been the operating centre for shipping 
firms, very few deposits of shipping company records have come to 
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light—some half-dozen have been surveyed, but many firms formerly 
engaged in shipping activity have no records of it. The decline of tke 
Australian mercantile marine has been responsible for this unfortuna e 
hiatus in the records. 

Fortunately, other industries and lines of business are more ad:- 
quately documented—banking, the important early investment ard 
loan business, pastoral development, mining, and the ‘iron and steel 
industry as well as general merchandising, the sugar and dairyirg 
industries are comparatively well documented. 

Since 1954 the Council has been feeling its way and developing its 
surveying and listing techniques by experiment. If it continues to 
receive the co-operation of the business world and the necessary access 
to material, its future activities should be as productive as the first five 
years of its work. 





ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
PROPOSALS 


THREE POINTS OF VIEW 


Since Conference in February 1959 the Activities Committee 
has brought forward two reports to the Council of the N.Z.L.A. 
and several of its recommendations are to be discussed at Con- 
ference in February 1960. Proposals involving amendments to the 
Rules will be submitted to the Annual Meeting, some other 
proposals may be considered by Council alone, and some general 
matters are scheduled for less formal discussion during Confer- 
ence. An outline of the major proposals has already been given in 
Newsletter no. 41 of September 1959 and in January further 
information will be circulated to members, including a draft of the 
revised Rules. 

Although final details are not yet available, New Zealand 
Libraries thought it would be of considerable assistance to mem- 
bers to have some advance discussion of the major proposals, 
and invited three well-known Association members to contribute 
their views. Mr Wylie is a member of both the Council and the 
Activities Committee, Mr Leatham is a former member of 
Council, and Mr Havard-Williams, a relative newcomer to the 
Association, provides a valuable “outside” view. 
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E 2ST THAT CAN BE DEVISED AT PRESENT ... 
D. M. WYLIE 


[he two most important aspects of the Activities Committee’s 
w rk which will be discussed by the forthcoming conference at Dun- 
ec n are the proposals for the reconstruction of the N.Z.L.A. Council 
ar 1 the question of the frequency of conference, and I will confine 
m comments to these two matters. 


C UNCIL REPRESENTATION 


{t will be recalled that after preliminary consideration by the 
A tivities Committee last year, a number of proposals were discussed 
at Conference this year, but the only resolution passed was to the 
ef.2ct that all the ordinary members of the Council should be elected, 
such election to be representative of the various interests of the 
A:sociation, and the Council was asked to recommend a suitable 
representation of the various interests. In my view, the proposals put 
fo-ward by the Activities Committee, and endorsed in September by 
Council for presentation to the Annual Meeting in 1960, adequately 
meet this mandate. The effect of the Conference resolution was, I feel, 
twofold. 

First, the Conference had voted quite decisively against continuance 
of the so-called “back-door” method of election to Council by the 
operations of the present rules 35 M, N and O, adopted in 1951, by 
which the retiring Council elected three persons, or one-quarter of 
the total ordinary members of Council, to add to the nine elected by 
the whole membership. This provision I thought at the time of its 
adoption to be unwise and likely to prove unsatisfactory in practice, 
and having been on Council six out of the eight years it has operated, 
I would say that no other business before Council has so consistently 
generated such embarrassment and ill-feeling, and I was glad to see 
Conference so strongly of the view that it should be abandoned. 

It will, however, be seen that the new proposal does provide for 
one member to be co-opted, but by the incoming Council, not the 
outgoing one, and, moreover, it is not one of the 12 ordinary members 
of Council, all of whom will be elected under the new proposals, but 
an additional, and specifically optional seat. This I consider to be a 
most important proviso, as it would not necessarily and automatically 
be filled, but only if any substantial interest in the Association was not 
represented on Council. 

The second effect of the Conference resolution passed was that 
the normal election of ordinary members of Council should now be 
conducted in sections. (Note, not Sections of the Association as such; 
this proposal had been canvassed in the Committee earlier, but had 
never found favour.) The rules of the Association provide for two 
classes or bases of membership (other than life members), institutional 
and personal (or, as the rules call it, ordinary. For the sake of clarity, 
I use the term personal). It is, I have always maintained, only on the 
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basis of membership that the Council can sectionally be compose, 
and the only further difficulty to be resolved is to make what appears 
to be a quite necessary distinction between the local authority ani 
other institutional members. The reason for this, and for giving the 
local authorities a prominent place in the sun, is that they, as a group, 
live far closer to their immediate electorate than do the nominil 
authorities of the other institutional members, nearly all of whora 
draw their financial support from the central government and live at 
two or more removes from the electors. The local authority on the 
other hand finances its public library from its immediate community, 
where the elected members of the authority are in daily contact with 
their ratepayers and other constituents. It may be regrettable, but it 
is a fact, that very few institutional members other than public libraries 
have been represented at Conference by other than their librarians, but 
should this situation change in the future, then recognition should be 
given to it by altering the proportion of members on the Council from 
that now proposed. The composition of Council should not be changed 
every two or three years, but it is not unreasonable to make alterations 
every ten years or so in a growing profession in a comparatively young 
country. The alterations we make now we should expect to see us 
through the next decade, not for the time, when, say, Sections of the 
Association, with a capital S, will be fully effective working bodies and 
desirable constituent organs. 


Some may query the relative division between the three groups, 
in proportions of 4, 2 and 6, in terms of financial contributions to the 
Association’s work, but it has also to be recognised that the work of 
the Association is largely carried out by the personal members, though 
often in the institutional members’ time. I am strongly of the opinion 
that the representatives of the personal members should be elected 
as a whole, for we have to bear in mind both the limited strength 
of the profession and its geographical scattering through the country. 
It retains a unity on the basis of membership in the composition of 
Council, and assists in preventing fragmentation of membership and 
activity which is undesirable in a profession the size of ours in a 
country of the size and scattered nature of New Zealand. It is because 
we are remote from one another that the need for unity is paramount, 
and that unity is best served by retaining the common basis for election 
to Council so far as the professional members of the Association are 
concerned. 


I find it of interest to see that the present proposal is very similar 
to one I suggested to the Activities Committee last year, with slightly 
different proportions. I feel it is a workable basis, and any amount of 
continuity on Council will be provided by the election for a three-year 
term of local authority representatives and by an annual election of 
only half the other two groups of representatives. I do have some 
misgivings about the former, for local authorities may have difficulty 
electing their members soon after the triennial elections when mary 
candidates may be quite unknown quantities outside their own districts. 
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However, the Local Authorities Section did ask for this three-year 
tem for their own representatives. 

[ feel that the proposals to be put before Conference are the best 
tht can be devised at the present time and for the next few years, 
aid they do eliminate the chief causes of friction under the present 
ru es—the “back-door” method of election to Council, and the quite 
u: derstandable and legitimate desire of the local authorities to elect 
th 2ir own members of Council themselves. 


C )NFERENCES 


[ will be brief about this aspect of the Committee’s work. The 
proposal now put up is a compromise between the advocates of annual 
ccaferences and those of biennial ones, who seemed to be in roughly 
ecual strength on the Activities Committee. I quite frankly belong 
tc the former group for reasons set out below, but I do regard it as 
in portant that before any decision is made about a general future 
pclicy, a trial should be made of a two-year gap without a conference. 
Tiiis is now in fact proposed, so that there would be two years between 
conferences in 1960 and 1962. This interval would serve to show 
members what they would stand to lose by not having annual con- 
ferences, and also to what extent two years would or would not 
produce matters or business which it was desirable should be discussed 
at a full conference of the Association. 


Shortly, the reasons I favour annual conferences are: 


(1) While the official programme at some conferences may not 
appear very worthwhile, yet in terms of contact at conference 
between people scattered from one end of New Zealand to the other, 
the benefit cannot be measured in cold cash. Many New Zealand 
librarians work in a sense of isolation; this is not so evident in Wel- 
lington, and is perhaps discounted by some in authority on that 
account. Nevertheless, I feel it is very real. 

(2) Apart from delegates of larger libraries who attend nearly 
all conferences, the opportunities for others to attend are limited, 
and tend to be taken only when Conference is comparatively near, 
e.g., Conference was last in Auckland in 1953, and from then till at 
least 1962 will have been no nearer than Rotorua. Biennial con- 
ferences would still further extend this sort of period. 

(3) Members working in larger or more specialised libraries 
will not find the proposed regional conferences so useful as those 
from the smaller libraries. I am not, of course, against regional 
conferences as such: they can be very useful; but I do see a danger 
of the off-year becoming one of weekend schools for small libraries 
and junior librarians, and at the same time a tendency for, say, 
the university and special libraries to organise their own conference. 
| think this would be an undesirable development at this stage in 
the history of librarianship in New Zealand. 

(4) Annual conferences are of importance in maintaining local 
authority delegates’ interest. Local elections are triennial. With 
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biennial conferences, every other local body term would see iis 
library committee chairman at only one conference, after whic. 
his usefulness and interest would increase; but by the time the next 

N.Z.L.A. Conference came along, he would not appear; instead 

there would be a brand-new chairman in his place, of only som2 

three months’ incumbency. 

(5) The same reason I support the proposed method of electio. 
of the personal members’ representatives on Council—to retain the 
unity of membership of a small and scattered profession in a smail 
country working in a quite wide variety of libraries. 

I am not opposing the recommendation of the Committee as such, 
for I feel we can try the experiment of having two years between 
conferences quite usefully, but in the long run I am certain the Asso- 
ciation will find annual conferences both beneficial and desirable. 


AND NOW ROUND TWO 
E. H. LEATHAM 


Firstly, on the recommendation that New Zealand Libraries be pub- 
lished as a quarterly in rather enlarged form. This must depend on 
a better flow of better articles, and most of the past editors will 
confirm that it has been hard enough to get sufficient material of 
the present indifferent standard. We may probably pride ourselves 
on being advanced at the machinery, the co-operative and organisation- 
ally professional, level, but the Australians are going far ahead on a 
technically professional level. Who in New Zealand have heard of the 
1958 Stanford Institute of catalogue code revision? The Australian 
Library Journal of March 1959 contained a good article reviewing the 
papers, discussion and draft code. 

The lack of technical professionalism is reflected in the suggested 
revival of the printing of annotations of selected items from library 
literature in New Zealand Libraries or the Newsletter. Excluding the 
country libraries there are few librarians who could not, by making 
the effort, obtain access to reasonably recent issues of the major 
journals, and guides to the literature of librarianship. Preferably more 
libraries should purchase some of these journals or guides. 

New Zealand Libraries could well conform to the general and 
approved practice of periodicals showing the frequency and subscrip- 
tion price in each issue. 

There seems little advantage in the suggestion that branches of the 
Association become branches of the Professional Section. It would 
certainly discourage the occasional attendance of members of local 
bodies who need all the professional education and assistance that we 
can give them, and runs counter to the present assiduous wooing of 
this group. 

However, these are comparatively small matters compared with 
the composition of the Association’s Council and the frequency 
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oi its conferences. The annual conference has been a target 
o local body delegates for a number of years and the contents of most 
ec nference programmes can only support such criticism. The pro- 
g ammes arise from the varied levels of membership of the Association 
a’ d the programme committee has a thankless task. The conference 
is.ue reflects in many ways the fundamental weakness of attempting to 
li k laymen trustees, library assistants, and professional librarians. 
However, depite the often poor conference sessions, the value of the 
nany informal discussions in pairs and groups is probably under- 
e:timated. This value is a matter of opinion, but recent studies on the 
ir ‘ormation gathering habits and sources of other professions give a 
sirprisingly high rating to such meetings (although meetings of a more 
hizhly professional or technical nature). 

If conferences are to be held only in alternate years then some 
at.empt should be made to hold, in the non-conference years, two- or 
three-day combined meetings of the Professional, and University and 
Research Sections. These meetings to consist of papers or discussions 
on the state of the art and recent advances in different fields of 
librarianship and to be an attempt to give the much needed post- 
graduate refresher courses that the New Zealand Library School and 
New Zealand Libraries will not, or cannot, give. There should be no 
trouble in university and special library and some public library staff 
attending such meetings officially while it would be hard to justify 
attendance at regional conferences. Regional conferences are basically 
Country Library Service affairs, that is, a get-together with some 
training for small town librarians. While not doubting the value of 
these to many participants from the outlying libraries, they are of 
little professional value. 

In the Committee’s supplementary report to Council (Document 
1959/44) the subscription rates and total amounts paid by various 
groups of personal and institutional members are given together with 
suggested increases in these rates varying from 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent. An analysis of the present subscription rates and the proposed 
representation on Council shows: 


Other institutional members 


Personal Public (excluding (including 

Members Libraries schools) schools) 
No. of members 665 132 74 207 
Total votes 665 268 172 314 
Total payment £743 £659 £428 £600 
Proposed no. of representatives 6 4 2 2 


As usual the effects of schools, who are institutional members (133 
schools pay £192 for 142 votes), is evaded. Although only 30 such 
votes (i.e. just over 20 per cent.) were used for the last election, their 
total votes could well be significant. Their financial contribution and 
voting strength entitles them to one representative either in a separate 
group or to be added to one of the above. The matter of institutional 
membership of schools needs much more investigation. Only a handful 
(133 out of about 2,800) are members, mainly as a means of obtain- 
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ing discounts from booksellers who have protested at times at the pocr 
bibliographical state of orders received, and that some books ordered 
are not accepted upon arrival. Most other services available to meni- 
bers are available from the School Library Service. 


The reasons for not taking the simple way out of the present difli- 
culty by doubling the number of votes of institutional members are not 
clear. It would make the average financial contribution per vote much 
more even for all types of members. 


The Local Authorities Section could help themselves by makirg 
better use of their voting strength. Little more than half the voting 
papers sent to them this year were returned. The same proportion 
applies to personal members. 


But it cannot be pointed out too often that institutional membership 
of the Association is not, as often appears to be the attitude of local 
body delegates, a charitable grant, but is a profitable investment. The 
average payment of £5 5s. Od. is promptly recovered many times over 
in discounts allowed by booksellers to institutional members, in access 
to the book resources of the country, in the training course for assist- 
ants, and other assistance including a forum for meeting others with 
similar problems at conferences. It is the price of a good art book and 
should be regarded as a small affiliation fee that any competent officer 
would spend and justify, and not as a claim for dominating or 
controlling the Association (and the power of veto over Council 
decisions by the Local Authorities Section has been seriously sug- 
gested). 


It is often claimed that local authorities are entitled to dispro- 
portionately high representation (and we cannot ignore the additional 
representation on Council by public librarians who know where their 
bread and butter comes from) because of their close interest and 
contact with their libraries. There is further representation with one or 
two local body representatives included as vice-president, president, or 
immediate past president. University and special libraries are, fortun- 
ately, several stages removed from direct political control. Without 
disparagement, the facts are admitted by many and must be faced. 
Few members of library committees are other than fledgling politicians. 
Few are interested in libraries as such, more are interested in the 
library committee as a step to better committees. The library com- 
mittee is a low man on the local council committee totem-pole. How 
many show any great interest, i.e. come to Conference, after they go 
on or are unseated? Is not this close interest a fear of delegation? 
Everyone knows about books but civil engineering is a bit more diffi- 
cult and the borough engineer is fully professional. 


If the representation is given, are we to be treated with contempt 
by having it spurned? At the September Council meeting only one 
of the three local body members was present and the vice-president, 
who is usually president elect, has not attended either of the two 
Council meetings this year. Although it is easier for professionals to 
attend such meetings, this is not good enough, and if the Association 
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<3 any pride it cannot meet the Local Authorities Section’s wishes and 
hind over four Council seats for them to dispose of by some im- 
pr ictical scheme. With this scheme, as soon after the municipal election 
as possible, the N.Z.L.A. (the Section’s officers, as in the past, may not 
h: ve survived the election) asks local authorities first for nominations 
ard then to vote in the list of candidates. Most candidates will be un- 
kr own to other local authorities or to each other, and all this is to be 
dc ne between the end of November and the end of February with the 
in ervening holiday period, and at a time when most new councils are 
bi sy with internal politics and finding their feet. 

The new representation proposals differ from those discussed at 
C nference in that personal members will now elect one more repre- 
se itative and other institutional members will now elect two repre- 
seitatives instead of relying upon Council’s charity under rule 35 N. 
Riles 35 M, N, and O will now be rescinded. As was maintained at 
Conference and contrary to the claim in Newsletter no. 35 (Feb/Mar 
1°59, p. 2) rule 35 N was often used unfairly. The first aim was to 
elect one or two more local body representatives, the remaining seat 
or two to be fought over by supporters of children’s libraries, special 
libraries or small public libraries with the obvious exclusion of some. 
For the past two years three local body representatives have been 
elected under this rule, ignoring the claims of special libraries this 
year. With this in mind, the suggestion that Council, if it so desired, 
could co-opt one further member, can only be regarded as further 
pandering to the Local Authorities Section. 

The distinction between votes and delegates should be abolished. 
If conferences are to be fewer, more matters will have to be decided by 
postal ballot. Why should institutional members have to send at least 
half their entitlement of delegates and arrange proxies to exercise their 
full vote at conferences? Let them send as many or as few delegates as 
they wish but one representative should be able to cast the full en- 
titlement of votes. 

A recommendation that the number of delegates for each sub- 
scription rate should be revised with an overall heavy reduction, 
seems contrary to the general trend and means that the votes of 
personal members will dominate all ballots other than for the election 
of Council. The suggested figures means that personal members pay 
£743 for 665 votes and institutional members pay £1,087 for 283 
votes instead of 440 votes. 


WHAT DO WE WANT THE ASSOCIATION TO BE? 
P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS 


The Editor has asked me to comment on the proposals of the 
Activities Committee to be put to the Annual Conference in 1960. 
What is striking in reading the report of more than 40 closely typed 
foolscap pages is the colossal amount of work and thought that the 
members of the Committees have given to the aims, function and 
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structure of the Association. If, therefore, one’s comments inclucie 
differences of opinion, it must be remembered that a great deal of 
the report is likely to be acceptable to the most exacting critic. Mor2- 
over, informed criticism is possible only because of the valuable survey 
of the whole field of the Association’s activities with which we ace 
presented. My credentials for writing any kind of comment are minim. 
I have not been a member of Council, I have worked in New Zealand 
for under three years, and have been effectively associated with tle 
work of the Association only for two years: my views are, therefore, 
those of an ‘outsider’, and will, where necessary, no doubt be treated 
with the caution they deserve. 


Reading the detailed investigation of the Association’s affairs by 
the Committee makes one ask, “What do we want the Association to 
be and what do we want it to do?” When we have answered this 
questions, we can begin to put our impressions in some kind of order. 
It is true, of course, that to get things done, one needs the right 
administrative machinery, but machinery without ideals and ideas— 
and the right kind of people to think about, and do, things, will not 
provide results. 

In the Rules of the Association, it is stated that the objects shall be: 

(i) To unite all persons engaged or interested in library 
work by holding conferences and meetings for the dis- 
cussion of bibliographical questions and matters affecting 
libraries or their regulation or management or other- 
wise... 

One of the primary concerns of the Association then is with books— 
bibliography in its widest sense. The quality of libraries is primarily 
dependent upon staff, books and buildings: a library cannot be better 
than its collections, nor can its technical, reading-room and reference 
services be better than the staff is capable of providing, while for 
efficient service and storage good buildings are essential. The organisa- 
tion of library service is dependent on sound administration, but 
administration is only a means to an end: it gives the form to the 
‘content’ of librarianship—primarily books, staff, and readers. All this, 
it may be said, is perfectly obvious—almost a series of platitudes. It 
does, however, require saying. The Committee has been so concerned 
with machinery that it has perhaps tended to dilute the lifeblood of 
the Asscciation by too great an attention to muscles, joints and nerve 
centres. 

The life blood of any professional association must depend on its 
professional members: if they do not feel themselves responsible for 
the direction of policy, no substitute is going to be found in relying 
on members of governing bodies. The latter can give advice and 
counsel, can assist in getting things done, but they cannot devote the 
time and thought necessary for the full development of professional 
ideals. Hence the Activities Committee’s proposal to have a Council 
composed of four or five officers, three local authority representatives, 
two “other authority” representatives and six representatives of pecr- 
sonal members needs to be considered further. Such a large represen‘a- 
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tica of “authority delegates” is found, to my knowledge, on no other 
Association Council. In Australia, no authority representatives are 
sp cially elected, though branches (which are all represented) ob- 
vi usly attract institutional members and are able to elect their 
de gates to council. The American Library Association has two 
tri stees on its large council while the Library Association of Great 
Bi tain has a representative of a local authorities’ association and one 
of the vice-chancellors’ and principals’ committee. There is a further 
pe nt: the report states there are 665 personal members. At present 
th re are 440 institutional delegates, but the Committee recommends 
th t these should be reduced to 283. If these need to be reduced why 
dc:s the corresponding council membership require to be increased? 


n my opinion, two members elected by local authorities would be 
su:icient, one member for other authorities: this would eliminate the 
ce-saving” clause that librarians may be nominated by local 
au-hority members. Lastly, Council members should not be representa- 
tives: the Council surely acts as a body with a mind of its own in 
which its various members bring the quality and variety of their 
experience to bear on the problems under consideration? There is a 
distinct danger of a body of representatives becoming one of con- 
flicting interests instead of a body representing professional interests 
as a whole. 

[he relatively larger number of “employers” would in time result 
in a further trend towards “ways and means” and might well orientate 
the Council’s interests towards employer-employee relations rather 
than the wider cultural, bibliographical (and technical) concerns of 
the profession. The tendency towards a preoccupation with administra- 
tion—ways and means rather than ends—can be observed on reading 
the last fifteen years of New Zealand Libraries, which, in my opinion, 
used to be a journal of better standing than it is at present. 


= 


The same kind of preoccupation is shown in the proposal to make 
branches chapters of the Professional Section. This seems to be based 
on a confusion of personnel and of the Section’s aims. The Professional 
Section is concerned with salaries and conditions of service—the ‘trade 
union’ aspect of professional affairs—and it would, incidentally, be 
interesting to know what the relation of this section is to the Council 
Committee on Librarian’s Salaries, Qualifications, etc. Its chapters 
would be concerned with the same matters. If this is already so, as 
the report suggests, it should not be the Association’s aim to con- 
solidate this trend, but to reverse it. Branches should be concerned 
with the whole range of librarianship, including topics of cultural 
interest, bibliography (historical and subject) relations with other 
sectors of the community as well as the more technical aspects of 
library practice. If once branch interests become so self centred as 
to revolve solely around matters purely professional, the welfare of 
the profession will be at stake. The branches should not be reduced 
in status but should be encouraged to widen their activities, and given 
the resources to do so, in order to attract delegates of governing bodies 
to their area to participate. For, in the geographical situation of New 
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Zealand, real continuity during the year can be found only in branch 
activity. The sections have a shadowy existence between conferenc:s 
—and this will be more shadowy if conferences take place at tw»- 
yearly intervals. The remarks over the difficulties of Council cora- 
mittees acting partly by correspondence applies equally, if not move 
so, to section committees, which will meet their members now oniy 
once in two years. There is likely to be even less interest in the 
Association’s affairs if ordinary members are virtually cut off from 
direct contact with the Council for two years at a time. 

The Committee also suggests an increase in subscriptions both for 
personal members and institutions: this seems reasonable if the Asso- 
ciation’s work is to develop, and in view of better salaries. But is it 
a sound suggestion also to ask for an additional section fee? I think 
not. 

This is perhaps an unnecessarily detailed criticism which arises only 
from the exhaustive nature of the report produced by the Committee. 
It is quite beyond the bounds of a short article to do justice to this 
document, but it is hoped that these comments will contribute to 
constructive discussion at conference. 


... AND AN ADDENDUM 


THE BRANCHES AND THE 
PROFESSIONAL SECTION 


W. J. McCELDOWNEY 


The proposal that the branches of the Association should be re- 
organised as branches of the Professional Section has encountered 
opposition in the branches outside Wellington that have discussed it, 
and it must have come as a surprise to those who had not been 
involved in the discussions in the Activities Committee, over the past 
few years, of the structure of the Association. 

If the proposal were to reduce the branches to the ranks and hand 
them over to the Professional Section as it is now, there would be 
grounds for dismay. The branches have served a useful purpose as 
originators of ideas and as places where work is carried out. The 
Professional Section, on the other hand, has not been conspicuously 
successful, and it is hardly in a position to take charge of the branches. 
But it is not necessary to see the proposal in this way. It can also be 
seen as a proposal to pull the professional side of the Association 
together and give it more punch. In the process the branches would 
be changed to some extent, but the Professional Section could be 
changed even more. 
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t is worth remembering that the branches have never effectively 
be:n branches of the whole Association, in the sense that they would 
have been if all classes of membership had taken an active part in 
th ir affairs. In spite of the efforts that have been made to involve 
in titutional delegates in their activities, the branches have been largely 
gr ups of professional members. This has not been a bad thing, and in 
th» crucial time in the thirties when the Association was being revital- 
iscd it was just as well, for it was the personal members, acting 
th ough the branches and on the conference floor, who at that time 
to ‘k the Association by the ears and set it on a new course. 

\fter the Association had begun to work properly, however, the 
in titutional members began once again to play their proper part in its 
afiiirs( and the effectiveness of the branches declined fairly rapidly. 
Tl ey remained the organs which provided an opportunity for personal 
m:mbers to discuss the questions of the moment, but the control of 
afiairs was in the hands of the Council, with its standing and ad hoc 
committees. The very valuable part which the branches could play was 
dissipated because of their separation from each other and because the 
rapid change in the nature of their place in the Association was not 
revilised. 

[he foundation of the Local Authorities Section was a logical step 
to take when it was seen that the Association was a composite one, 
in which distinct types of interests cooperated for their common good. 
If cooperation were the aim, the points of view of the various interests 
should be clearly formulated and expressed. The same thing applied to 
the other sections, such as the University and Research Section, and it 
should also have applied to the Professional Section, which was formed 
partly as a reaction to the Local Authorities Section. This section has 
not, however, provided an effective forum for the expression of the 
peint of view of the personal members, and this must be because of 
the ambigunity of its position, outside the branches and yet in their 
area. It is a pity that the weakness of the Section should have been 
adde to the weakness of the branches at a time when the personal 
membership has been becoming steadily stronger. A lot of good ideas 
must have been missed because the professional side of the Association 
was not well organised. 


The Activities Committee has not suggested details of the way in 
which the branches and the Section could be associated together. This 
would have to be worked out in discussion, but I suggest that the 
Section should be reorganised a federation of branches. There is no 
reason why the Section committee should be elected at its annual 
meeting; why not have the branches appoint the members of it. Power 
in the Section should come from the branches, but the Section itself 
should correlate professional activity, and express the professional 
point of view. This seems to me to be the main point; other worries 
will resolves themselves. 

The tendency of the Association is towards sectional organisation. 
As long as the Council is strong enough to hold the sections together, 
this is good, because it is essential that sectional points of view should 
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be clearly worked out and carefully expressed. To those of us who 
are personal members it is doubly important that the professional poi 1t 
of view should be properly expressed and that there should be gocd 
opportunities for personal members to play their part in the Associi- 


tion. 





LOLITA PROHIBITION 


LETTER FROM THE N.Z.L.A. TO THE 
HON. THE MINISTER OF CUSTOMS 


Dear Sir, 


The Standing Executive Committee of my Association has dis- 
cussed the decision to prohibit the importation of Lolita by Vladimir 
Nabokov, and has directed me to ask you to reconsider it. 

In a statement to the press you referred to the fact that two vendors 
of the book in England had been convicted for publishing an obscene 
libel. In saying this, however, you overlooked the fact that the legal 
position in England has changed since the conviction you refer to. On 
that occasion action was taken against copies of the first edition, which 
was published in Paris. Since then, the United Kingdom legislation has 
been substantially amended, and under the new legislation a highly 
reputable publishing firm, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, has felt able to 
publish the book. Since its publication last month reviews have 
appeared in leading critical journals, notably in the Times Literary 
Supplement on 13 November, and the New Statesman on 7 
November. These reviews agree in treating the book seriously as a 
work of literature, and in doing so they follow the example of the 
leading American reviews of the edition published by the respectable 
firm of Putnam. 

It is not denied that the subject matter of the novel is likely to give 
offence to some readers, or that it is a book which should not be 
displayed and made fully available to immature people, but my Asso- 
ciation believes that mature readers should not be restricted to books 
suitable for the immature. It is understood that an earlier decision, 
that importation of the book be allowed under certain restrictions, was 
made on the advice of the Advisory Committee to the Customs 
Department. My Association regards such a solution to the problem 
as a reasonable one, and it is submitted that the matter should now 
be reconsidered in the light of the changed situation in England as 
referred to earlier in this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Doreen G. Bibby, 
Registrar. 
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N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
<! EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 18 NOVEMBER 1959 


*resent: G. T. Alley, M. S. Fleming, H. Macaskill, W. J. McEldowney, 
M S. Martin, S. Perry, J. O. Wilson, D. M. Wylie, the Registrar, and the 
Hen. Editor. 


jramophone Records: The Hon. Secretary reported that he had discussed 
th» question of importation of gramophone records with the Customs De- 
pa.tment and that the position was still unsatisfactory in so far as there was 
no assurance that all libraries’ requirements for gramophone records could 
be imported. Enquiries had also been made from the Delta Trading Co. 
dis- Ltd. which had informed the Association that it had received no notification 
either official or otherwise that an allocation for 1960 for the importation 





pants of records had been made. The report was received. It was resolved that the 
nai Association continue making its representations to the Minister of Customs. 
cene Grant from Registration Funds: It was resolved that a grant of £15 be 
legal made from Registration Funds to Miss L. R. Wood, Onehunga Public 
On Library, to enable her to attend the Jubilee Conference of the Association. 
hich Depository Sets of Council Documents: A letter from the Acting Librar- 
| has ian, Dunedin Public Library, stating that the Library Committee had agreed 
ghly to the depositing of copies of New Zealand Library Association Council 
le to papers at the library on the conditions set out by the Association was 
have received. It was resolved that as from 1 January 1960, documents, other 
ore than confidential documents of Council, be deposited with the chief officer 


1 7 of the City of Dunedin Public Library. 


as a Fiction Committee: The Registrar read a letter from the Convener of the 
’ the Fiction Committee, recommending on behalf of his Committee that a letter 
rable be sent to the Minister of Customs asking him to reconsider his decision to 

place a total ban on the importation of Lolita by Nabokov in favour of the 
give limited importation recommended by his expert advisers. The Committee’s 
t be report was received. It was resolved that a letter be sent by the Association 


to the Minister of Customs on the lines suggested by the Committee, the 


Asso- drafting of the letter to be referred to a small sub-committee consisting 

ooks of the Convener of the Fiction Committee, the Secretary of the Book Re- 

sion, sources Committee, the President and Hon. Secretary. 

was 

toms Suggested Reorganisation of Branches of the Association: The Registrar 

bicm read letters which had been received from branches on the request 
which had been made to them by Council to consider the possibility of re- 

sp organising the branches of the Association as branches of the Professional 


Section. It was resolved that a meeting of the chairmen and honorary 
secretaries of branches and of the Professional Section, and the Convener of 
the Activities Committee, the President, Hon. Secretary and Registrar and 
others be arranged during the 1960 Conference, and that branches be 
informed of this decision. 
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Committees for 1960: Consideration was given to the action which shou d 
be taken in order to implement the Council’s instruction that the Cor.- 
mittee should recommend to it the committees that should be set up for 
the forthcoming year and that it should name those committees which 
should have financial assisance for meeting. It was resolved that a circular 
be sent to the conveners of all committes asking them for recommendatio:is 
concerning the membership of the committee, its terms of reference, ard 
also asking for information about what projects are likely to be undertaken 
during the forthcoming year and what meetings are likely to be necessary, 


the replies to be reported to the Standing Executive Committee at its Janu- 
ary meeting. 


Esther Glen Award: Mr McEldowney reported that it had not been pos- 
sible for arrangements to be made for the Esther Glen Medal to be pre- 
sented to Mr Maurice Duggan while the President was in Auckland in 
November. It was resolved that the presentation be made if possible during 
the Jubilee Conference, that Mr Duggan be invited to Dunedin for the 
presentation, and that return air fares from Auckland to Dunedin be 
paid by the Association. 


Position of Librarian, Palmerston North University College: A \etter from 
the Convener, Librarians’ Salaries, etc. Committee was received. A letter 
from Mr S. Perry setting out a draft of a letter which he suggested should 
be sent to the Registrar, Victoria University of Wellington, was also re- 
ceived. The draft letter was discussed and several amendments were made. 
On the motion of Mr Perry, seconded by Mr Alley, it was resolved that the 
draft letter as amended be sent to the Registrar, Victoria University of 
Wellington. 


Recommended Standard Salary Scale: A \etter from the Convener, 


Librarians’ Salaries, Recruitment, Conditions and Qualifications Com- 
mittee setting out the adjustments which had been made in the Public Ser- 
vice Professional Division Scale as from 12 October 1959, as a result of 
the recent general wage increase, and asking that the amendment be in- 
corporated in the Committee’s scale was received. It was resolved that the 
revised rates be published in the next Newsletter with the explanatory note 
provided by Mr O'Reilly. 





DANISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT REVISED 


On 10 March 1959, the Danish Public Libraries Act was passed in its 
revised form. Proposals to introduce a loan fee were not carried. 

The Act differs from the previous one passed in 1950 in two important 
respects. In future, Danish public libraries receiving a local contribution of 
less than 25,000 crowns will be given government grants equal to 80 per 
cent of the amount of this contribution, and libraries receiving more than 
25,000 crowns, 40 per cent. For country libraries, the grant will be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the number of inhabitants in the area served by 
the library. In addition to the initial contribution of 5,000 crowns, each 
country library will receive 0.50 crowns per inhabitant in the area. 


—Unesco Bulletin for Librarivs. 
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‘i NEW ZEALAND 


= BOOK SERVICE 
a LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 


pos- Highest Quality. 
{ a Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
ring Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
re Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 
rom Catalogues supplied on request. 
>tter 
pul RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
one PARAPARAUMU 
the 











Ser. LIBRARIANS 
. Avail yourself of the services of 
t the CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
note P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 
and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 

Up to 11” x 7”—5/1 each. 

Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 











nits SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
—_ necessary. Stitchless binding also 
a undertaken where necessary. 

) per MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 
than —2/- each. 

alcu- Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 

J Magazines returned expeditiously 

ari’’s. Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 4 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve, 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 74 in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7# in. 7iin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7§ in. 73 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 8% in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8& in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8{ in. 82in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 


above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 8$in. x 18 in —4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in —S5d each 

Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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Oxford Children’s Books 


SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING TITLES 


Tales from Chaucer, retold by Eleanor Farjeon 
The Iliad of Homer, retold by Barbara Leonie Picard 
A Bundle of Ballads, collected by Ruth Manning-Sanders 
The Lantern Bearers, by Rosemary Sutcliff 
Here Comes Harry, by Hilda Lewis 

High Sang the Sword, by Eileen O’Faolain 
Barboche, by Henri Bosco 

The White Shadow, by Rene Guillot 

The Summer in Between, by Eleanor Spence 
Her First Ball, edited by Hester Burton 

Red Indian Tales, by Ruth Manning-Sanders 
The Sunken City, by James McNeill 

The Rolling Season, by William Mayne 

Prince of Hindustan, by Max Voegli 

Prairie School, by Lois Lenski 

Grishka and the Bear, by Rene Guillot 
Tangara, by Nan Chauncy 

The Race for Gowrie Bay, by Peter Dawlish 
Angelina and the Birds, by Hans Baumann 

The Lion and the Unicorn, by Hans Baumann 
Kashtanka, by Anton Chekhov 

The Sleeping Beauty, by The Brothers Grimm 


(N.Z. retail prices are quoted) 


15/- 
15/- 
15/- 
12/6 
12/6 
12/6 
10/6 
12/6 
10/6 
10/6 
12/6 
10/6 
10/6 
12/6 
12/6 

9/6 
10/6 

9/6 
12/6 
12/6 
10/6 
12/6 


These distinguished new Oxford Children’s Books may be 
ordered with confidence for every library. 


... of all booksellers... 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 
WELLINGTON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 











HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: Vol. Il (1946-57) 
By A. C. SWAN 
Price 32/6 


The history of some of the most glittering years 
in New Zealand Rugby; and complete player and 
match records. A book of appeal to every player 
and follower of the game. 





THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF TARA 


THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF TARA 


; A key to the historical 
By G. L. Adkin 


a and Maori legends of 
Price—28/6. nant ee a Wellington Harbour, 


the Hutt Valley, and 
16 pages of detail a : D1 the Eastern Bays. 


maps. 
Only 28/6. 





GUTHRIE-SMITH 
OF TUTIRA 


By A. T. WOODHOUSE 
Price 27/6 
The biography of New Zealand's greatest naturalist 
and author of the New Zealand classic "Tutira”, 


it includes many of his previously unpublished 
writings and photographs. 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, Hamilton, Lower Hutt, 
Timaru, Invercargill, London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne. 








PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 
SRBCISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON As A MAGAZINE 








